PAST AND  FUTURE
was nevertheless true that large numbers of the old aristocracy were
now under the same necessity as other classes of earning their liveli-
hood in trade, business and the professions.
The break-up of the old estates left a gap in country life which has
yet to be filled. The squires and their families had been leaders in
their villages, and spent the chief part of their incomes on the country-
side. Some of them, and their womenkind, gave themselves airs
which the more independent villagers resented, but not a few were
serious students of agriculture who were ready with advice and help
to working farmers. The farmer-owners who have succeeded them
have yet to fill their place in the life of the village. Country pursuits
and games lack organizers, and with the coming of tractors and other
machinery the life of the labourer becomes more and more assimilated
to that of the town mechanic, without his diversions. Agriculture
during these years has ranked among " depressed industries" and the
population which has left it has contributed to the unemployment in
towns, but its condition varies greatly in different parts of the country
and rural unemployment is not a serious evil.
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In the nineteenth century there were alternate panics about the
growth and about the decline of population. During the Napoleonic
wars the prevailing anxiety was lest oaks should fail for building
ships and men for manning them and then, and during the subsequent
years, public policy aimed at increasing both. The increase revealed
in the 1821 census caused the contrary alarm. Cobbett alleged
that this census had been doctored with the deliberate object of creating
a prejudice against the too quickly multiplying poor, and thought he
had reduced it to absurdity by saying that if it were true the population
of England and Wales would be 29,000,000 at the end of the century.
It was actually 30,800,000. For the next sixty years industry absorbed
the greater part of the increase and emigration provided for the
remainder. In these years rapid growth was counted a healthy sign.
But long before the end of the century heads were again shaking over
the reckless multiplication which threatened to make Great Britain
one of the most congested areas in the world. Economists and social
workers now began to dwell on the necessity of checking the increase.
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